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Abstract: This articleaddressesthedemocraticrhetorictaught in 
a Costa Rican High School and the ways in which that rhetoric 
clashed with school practicesthat revealed hierarchies based on 
race, ethnicity, class, and religion. This contradiction was ren- 
dered visi ble through student elections, the I ndependence Day 
celebration, and civic acts. Through these acts, it became appar- 
ent that white, wealthy, Catholic students were upheld as most 
closely matching the image of ideal citizenship projected by the 
nation though partici pants i n theseevents pontificated about the 
i dea I s of democr acyandequality.A strict enforcement of u n i f or m 
use seemingly intendedtohomogenizethestudent body, but was 
taken to extremes and, instead, served to exacerbate class 
differences. Throughout the article, I rely on racial formation 
theory and thosetheor ies proposed by special ists i n anthropology 
and educati on to note how the school taught the val ue pi aced on 
whiteness implicit in the school's practices. 

In Costa Rica, a prevailing "foundational fiction" (Sommer, 1990) 
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holds that due to smal I numbers of i ndigenous i nhabitants at the ti me of 
contact, thesoci al hi erarchy that devel oped i n other areas of L ati n America 
failed to develop in that country. Such hierarchies, elsewhere, that pitted 
native peoples against conquistadors initially, and, which resulted in 
deeply entrenched cl ass differences in the modern era, are widely consid- 
ered absent from Costa Rican history (Monge Alfaro, 1989, p. 12; Monge 
Alfaro, 1960, p. 130; Abdulio Cordero in Aguilar Bulgarelli, 1977, p. 5; 
Rodriguez Vega, 1953, pp. 16-19, 21). Consequently, nationalist rhetoric 
alludes to a relatively classless, harmonious society in the colonial era. 
Whilethis national myth is erroneous for many reasons, it isstill widely 
promoted through schools. I n a secondary school located in Santa Rita, 1 
attended by a mi nori ty of students from N ambue, the C horotega reserva- 
tion, and a majority of studentsfrom other towns not labeled as indigenous, 
thenational mythtaughtwaslinkedtoCostaRicanprideindemocracy,the 
goal (and assertion) of equality, and to the overall assumption that Costa 
Rica's citizens are predominantly white and European in ancestry. In 
school, in a variety of contradictory ways, whiteness wastiedtonationalist 
identity and, thus, was val ued both i n thecl assroom and outside of it. This 
articleaimstodemonstratethehomogenizingagendaofahighschool that 
taught students national ism, citizenship, anddisci pi ineinwaysthat upheld 
the white, wealthy, and those who practiced a dominant religion as ideal 
citizens, all the while espousing a rhetoric of democracy. 

While lessons and civic acts upheld democracy and equality as 
realities of Costa Rican life, in practice, "democracy" as it was enacted in 
the high school was for those who could afford it, those whose religion 
permitted dominant national forms of observing it, and for those who 
matched the myth of white citizenry. I n short, elections were for the 
whiteand wealthy, independence in this pad fist country was celebrated, 
obligatorily, through military-style marching and civic acts were geared 
toward those students who most closely mirrored the national rhetoric 
about the European, classless population. An excessive emphasis on 
uniform regulations seemed to mirror a focus on homogeneity. These 
events, often wrought with irony, were indicative of the ways in which 
Santa Rita High School taught students the value placed on whiteness 
under theguiseof teachi ngdemocracy, and i n which racial formation was 
actively taught and performed i n theschool setti ng. 2 J ust astheprojected 
i mage of sameness fai Istodescri bethe nation adequately, though, so, too, 
didthe use of uniforms fail toerasedifferences with regardtorace, class, 
and ethnicity. Through ethnographic illustrations, I intend to demon- 
strate the contradictions between rhetoric and practice with regard to 
equal ity and democracy i n a high school context that seemi ngl y ai med to 
mold all of its students in the image of the ideal Costa Rican citizen. 
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A few weeks prior to the end of the school year, I rode the 
Nambueseno students' school bus to school, as usual. As the bus 
approached the school, a girl seated near me read aloud the words that 
had been spray-painted in green capital letters on the cement wall 
surroundingtheschool: "ALCATRAS 20 MTS" [sic] approximately twenty 
meters from the guarded metal gates, which locked students into school . 
To clear up any doubt that the artist indeed was making a carceral 
comparison, the following segment of wall was labeled 'The Rock," in 
English, likely inspired by the Hollywood film by this name. The girl on 
the bus commented, "It’s true. It is like jail," thus demonstrating that 
students of this high school came to the same conclusions as Foucault 
regarding the similarities of prisons and schools. Other indicators also 
spelled out this comparison in the high school. 

T h e doors to a sel ect few cl assr ooms wer e I a bel ed , i n w h i te cor red i on 
fluid, "Cell #13. "The metal gatestoschool, guarded by an indi vidual, both 
kept people inside school (at times, locked in), and others outside. A few 
months i nto the school year, metal bars were pi aced across the servi ng 
wi ndow i n thecafeteri a, with a narrow openi ng below, with space enough 
to slide a plate through. Unlike the terms used in my own high school 
experience, what my own high school peers knew as "cutting" or 
"skipping" class was known as "escaping" in Santa Rita. What my 
classmates termed "prep periods"— school hours in which older students 
need not be enrol led in class but wereexpeded to be on campus— were 
called "free" lessons. "Dropping out" was known as "desertion”— always 
inaterminologyconnotingaspedrumfromlibertytomilitaristiccontrol. 
Finally, seled teachers at Santa Rita High School talked with fervor 
about their roles asdisci pi inariansand makers of citizens, thus displaying 
that uniformity, discipline, and the performance of a specific, "proper" 
citizenship were overt elements of the curriculum. 

Michel Foucault recognizes the school (likemilitarytraining camps) 
as "a mechanism for training," a site in which to mold docile bodies, and 
a homogenizing agent (Foucault, 1979, p. 172). Other anthropologists 
have also acknowledged the roleoftheschool intheformation of national 
subjeds and in the inculcation of hegemonic beliefs. Cohen, according to 
Banks (1996), recognizesthat schools (aswel I as other "national channels 
such asthemedia")servetopromotenationalism(p. 154). Garcia Cand ini 
(1990) views the school as a "key backdrop for the stagi ng of patri mony" 
(p. 154; translation mine). Rivas (1993) asserts that schools reinforce 
notions of the superiority of domi nant culture (p. 466). Anderson (1983) 
acknowledges the school’s integral role in the creation of imagined 
communities through the dissemination of dominant history. 

Sped al ists i n the study of anthropology and educati on have arrived 
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at the same conclusions. Foley (1990) notes that through schooling, 
students are mol ded "i nto hard-worki ng, fami I y-ori ented, patri oti c, mai n- 
streamcitizens"(p. 110). Ogbu (1995), a leader i nthestudy of anthropology 
and education, similarly found that schools are complicit in hegemonic 
projects (p. 279). In particular, national majorities "have used the public 
schools to define social reality" for national minorities (Ogbu, p. 279). In 
short, "classroom interactions are never innocent in relation to... broader 
power relations" (Cummins, 1997, p.425). Several scholarsrecognizethe 
role of schooling in promoting dominant images of the nation state and 
in inculcating students as proper citizens (Levinson, 2001; Levinson, 
Foley, & Holland, 1996; Luykx, 1999; Skinner, 1996). Some sources in 
anthropol ogy and education assert that a primaryroleof Latin American 
schools iscitizen formation (Amove, 1986; Levinson, 2001; Lopez, Assael 
& Neumann, 1984; Luykx, 1999). Schools are as infused with power as 
any other sector of society, though perhaps they have a more subtle, 
wi despread i nf I uence. 

Such imposition of "reality, "as Ogbu (1995) puts it, or indoctrination 
into dominant attitudes, beliefs, and identity occursthrough twofactors 
that roughly parallel Bhabha's (1990) categories of the pedagogical and 
the performative (p. 297). One way i n which thedomi nant view of real ity 
is reproduced is as a result of the way in which schools constitute social 
microcosms, perpetuating the views of dominant society. This is not 
unlike Bhabha's view of the performative character of the nation. The 
other is through direct teaching via curricula and textbooks— the peda- 
gogical writing of the nation. H umberto Perez, leading scholar on Costa 
Rican education, considersthattheeducationsystemthere"triestoform 
citizens who love thei r country, a re conscientious about thei r duties and 
rights, with a prof ound sense of responsibil ity" (Perez in Biesanz, Biesanz 
& Biesanz, 1999, p. 215). All of these opinions reflect the general 
understandingthattheeducational system is, in many ways, responsible 
for the "instil ling of nationalist ideology" (Anderson, 1983, p. 114). 

Foucault's work isuseful in demonstrating certain ways in which this 
inculcation isenacted. Heassertsthat similar processes can be observed 
in military training centers, schools, and prisons, alike, by which the 
su bj ects of these i n st i t ut i on s "become somet h i n g w h i ch ca n be made; out 
of a formless clay, and inapt body, the machine required can be con- 
structed" (Foucault, 1979, p. 135). The means through which "docile 
bodies" are trained is discipline. Foucault explains, "at the heart of all 
disciplinary systems functions a small penal mechanism. Itenjoysa kind 
of judicial privilegewith its own laws, its specific offenses, its particular 
forms of judgment" (pp. 177-178). Likewise, Ferguson (2000), details the 
ways in which an elementary school in the U . S. is reflective of (and, in 
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the view of several teachers in that institution, preparatory of) the penal 
system. This article will use ethnographic evidence to argue that the 
school attempted to create obedient subjects that embodied Costa Rica's 
projected image of white citizenry. 

The research presented here is based on over onethousand hours of 
participant observation in Santa Rita High School in 1999, as well as 
i n n u mer a bl eh ours of participant obser vat ioninl\lambue,theCh orotega 
Reservation, wherel resided duringthistimeand in my prior fieldwork. 
Before 1999, I conducted ethnographic research in various portions 
rangingfromten days totwoyears between 1993 and 1999. 1 n 1999, 1 went 
back to Nambue and conducted research in Santa Rita H igh School to 
address the mutual influences between schooling and ethnic identifica- 
tion (see Stocker, 2005). During that school year, I interviewed 100 
percent of students from the reservation attending Santa Rita High 
School (whoconstituted 5.9 percent of thestudent body), and 100 percent 
of theadministration and teaching staff ofthehigh school. I followed 14 
home room classes (composed of students from N ambue and elsewhere, 
and a total of 346 students in all) for oneweekeach,toall of their classes 
to observe student-to-student and student-teacher interactions in a 
variety of settings. I conducted interviews with representatives of each 
home room section for further information. I also interviewed former 
students from Nambue (both those that had dropped out and those who 
had graduated), several Nambueseno youth that never attended high 
school, and prominent community members from both towns. Through 
these interviews and my observations, the school's creation of a particu- 
lar type of citizen was most apparent. The school's attempt to create 
obedient subjects that embodied Costa Rica's projected image of white 
citizenry is perhaps best i 1 1 ustrated i n assorted teachers' descri ptions of 
their perceived role in the school and of students. 

The Role ofTeachers in Citizen Formation 

In my interviews with teachers, several of them spoke of students as 
"doci le" bei ngs, awaiti ngformation . One, i n overseei ng students' march- 
ing practice in preparation for the I ndependence Day parade, notedthat 
traveler students (asthosewhodid not residein Santa Rita buttraveled 
to school each day from other towns were called) were "more docile"— 
more easily trained— than those from Santa Rita. Still, another noted 
that students i n Santa Rita, less i nfl uenced by "drugs, fashions"and other 
"threats"than i n other areas of thecountry, weresti 1 1 more easi I y molded 
than their urban counterparts who were more difficult "to dominate." 
Even so, though students at the high school were seen as I ess influenced 
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by foreign (especially U .S.) fashions and music— associated with preco- 
ciousness and perhaps snobbery— than those in the large cities, some 
students proved moreworrisomefor particular teachers than others. I n 
the case of students from the reservation, one teacher, perhaps in an 
indirect criticism of me and the English classes I provided in Nambue, 
noted that the presence of North Americans (anthropologists, Peace 
Corps workers, and a scout troop) over ti me had had a negative i nfl uence 
on students from there. She noted that students from Nambue preferred 
North American music and clothing to those from Costa Rica. She 
concluded that in having such preferences, 'They want to appear that 
they are not what they are. I n other words, they don’t accept, on many 
occasions, that they are an indigenous reservation." Students from a 
beach tow n popu I a r a mong N ort h A mer i ca n tou r i sts wer e a I so j u dged for 
foreign influence. Access to dollars and exposure to men with earrings 
and dyed hair were among the negative influences listed by select 
teachers. Certain teachers summed up the prevailing stereotype-ridden 
attitude about students from the beach town by characterizing it as 
exposed to surfing, prostitution, different fashions, birth control, and 
gringos— all seemingly dangerous influences. These constituted ob- 
stacles to teachers who viewed their job as encompassing not only the 
teaching of a given subject matter, but alsothe promotion of a particular 
national identity and image. 

A self-described "pillar" of the high school informed me that the 
teacher's pri mary role was as "formers, aboveal I . Wearemoldi ng a dough 
that iscal led 'student. '"I ndeed, variousteachers listed thisasa pri nci pal 
part of their job. When I asked teachers what their role entailed, a young 
Riteno teacher (as those from Santa Rita are known) noted that the 
teacher's role has two branches: "the academic part and the formative 
part." The latter, for this individual, involved the teaching of values, 
respect, and disci pi i ne. An experienced R itenoteacher expl ai ned that he 
liked to "always transmit to them that all human beings are ruled by 
norms of discipline, perseverance, and humility." A veteran Ritena 
teacher declared, "outside of teaching, what I have always tried to do is 
to inculcate the students with manners, discipline, respect, and also 
responsibility, which is important.” An older Ritena teacher expressed 
the teachers' job as including, "apart from the specialty one teaches, one 
iseducating,formingthestudent.Onecannot leavethis aside. One hel ps 
i n thei r formation, not just the academic part, let's say, or the vocational 
part, but theformative part is very important. It cannot belefttooneside. 
One must always takeit intoaccount."Shetappedtheendof her pencil 
on the desk, for emphasis, as she added, 'Yes, there is the formative, 
moral part, which cannot be left out. "A respected Ritena teacher told me, 
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"Not only the subject matter concerns me, but also personal formation 
interests me. [...] I am interested in the development of good profession- 
als, good citizens." 

1 1 was not only Ritenoteachers who wereconcerned with this, though 
they were certainly in the majority of those teachers who expressly 
focused on citizen formation. A young traveler teacher noted that he 
taught discipline through sports in his class. Another young traveler 
teacher assured me that her role, "in addition togivingthem academic 
formation, also [included] helping the student to learn to socialize, to 
share— not justtobe polished in a certain subject matter, which maybe, 
in the future, won’t be useful. "The preceding quote is useful in demon- 
strating the way in which certain teachers considered it their obligation 
to help students negotiate the social realm. The school's role in citizen 
for mati on was not on I y expl ai ned expl i ci tl y to me, but to students as wel I . 

In an assembly cel ebratingthethirty-fifth anniversary of theoffice of 
theguidance counsel or in Costa Rican public schools, a guidance counse- 
lor lauded her own role i n "hel pi ngstudentstoturn into productive people 
for t hemsel ves and for soci ety . " H er open i ng comments were fol I owed by 
ashort speech bythePrinci pal whoannouncedtothe assembled student 
body that "tomorrow, you will befaithful representatives of your county, 
[and] faithful representatives of Costa Rica. "These werefollowed by a 
presentation put on by select students whodemonstrated, in Bakhtinian, 
carnavalesquefashion, what would become of students without guidance 
counselors (Bakhtin, 1984; see also Scott, 1990, and Luykx, 1999). 

In the student presentations, students imitated strict teachers 
meticulously i nspecti ng uniforms. Thedramatization depicted students 
committing various uniform violations (shirts untucked, wearing base- 
ball caps) and other violations (drunkenness and smoking cigarettes). 
Students' and teachers' names, in the play, were wrought with dual 
entendres and sexual innuendothat would have been punished had they 
been spoken out of this context. J aime, a student playing the part of the 
Principal, and enacting one of the Principal's favorite tropes, told 
studentsthattheyoughttobeappreciative, given that in other countries, 
students have to pay to go to school. Adrian, another student actor then 
added, "We need the guidance counselors to make us into good citizens 
for the benefit of the country." 

Thisritual of reversal accurately mi mickednumerousofficial assem- 
blies. I nan assembly held for graduating elementary school students with 
the purpose of enticing them to attend high school, a member of the 
school board encouraged them to continue their studies, and, thereby, 
"become good Costa Ricans and good Ritenos."The language of citizen- 
ship and representation of the nation were frequently included in 
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assembl ies, as was the idea that students ought to be more appreci ati ve 
of Costa Rica's democracy, school system, pacifism, and freedom. In this 
regard, Santa Rita High School assemblies weretruetothe description 
offered by Biesanz et al ., who observed, 

Students hear that other peoples, burdened with armies, admire and 
envy Costa Rica. They spend many hours preparing for and celebrating 
historical events, and, even in primary school, for student government 
elections which they aretold, train them for adult participation in Costa 
Rican democracy. (Biesanz et al., 1999, p. 215) 

However, it is not only in such formal settings that nationalism and the 
value of citizenship and discipline were instilled in students. Students 
alsoreceived lessonsonthesetopicsintheclassroom, outside of class, in 
casual conversation with their teachers, through messages posted around 
school, and through the civics curriculum. Through the following ex- 
amples, I aim to make clear the school’s goal of creating orderly, 
disci plined citizens. 


D iscipline, 0 rder, and C ivies 

E ar I y i n theyear, a sewi ngteacher expl ai ned that her cl ass of seventh 
graders new to the high school were just learning to use the sewing 
mach i nes and to bedi sci pi i ned. An academi c teacher expl ai ned to a mal e 
student, rel uctant to clean the room— someth i ng he consi dered unfit for 
a boy— t h at "you don 't j u st come to h i gh sch ooltolearnmathandEnglish, 
but also to learn to clean and to learn discipline. "A math teacher taught 
her seventh grade students discipline through classroom tidiness. She 
asked her students to movetheir desks intosix neat rows, explaining, 
'You have to learn to be orderly. You need discipline, and discipline 
means leaving the desks in their place." 

Part of the curriculum in religion class included teaching seventh 
gradersthattheCreator or dered humankind to work, and that in addition 
tothat reasoning, being a hard worker was also being part of the society 
towhich one belongs.Civiccommunity spirit (civismo)wasalsotaught as 
a value in this class, thus demonstrating that not only was it part of 
academi c I i f e, i t was pa rt of r el i gi on . A n el event h grade soci a I st u d i es cl ass 
spent a pa rt i cu I a r cl ass per i od d i scu ssi ng democr acy . St u dents expressed 
the opinion that democracy used to be more pure, but that outside 
influences have altered it (thus showing how xenophobia underlay the 
high school context) (see Stocker, 2005). Students explained democracy 
by noting that democratic countries stand for peace, sovereignty, free- 
dom of expression, and equal rightsfor all. On these bases, they concluded 
that Costa Rica was, indeed, a democratic country. As further proof, 
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students cited the nation 'slack of a military and its history's lack of anti- 
democratic revolutionary movements. 

The civics curriculum, of course, had much to say about citizenship. 
Theseventh grade civics textbook listed asthegoal of civic education "to 
know the rights and duties, which we Costa Ricans have as members of 
a N ation-State"(M ora Chinchi I la & TrejosT rejos, 1996, p. 6; translation 
mine). It taught, "theconcept of nationality encompasses various ideas. 
First, thebelongingtoadetermined nation and later, a series of common 
features among the i nhabitants of a country" (M ora Chi nchi 1 1 a & Trejos 
Trejos, 1996, p. 9; translation mine). The text went on to note certain 
"features"of Costa Rican nationality (such as pacifism, community spirit, 
humility and respect for foreign ideas), which define it (Mora Chinchilla 
& TrejosTrejos, 1996, p. 9; translation mine). 

This text makes evident the link between school and citizen forma- 
tion: "I n our country, education is directed toward the formation of male 
citizens and female citizens committed to a democratic way of life. For 
this reason, student electionsarecarriedoutandthefundamentalsofthe 
political system that characterizes us are learned" (Mora Chinchilla & 
TrejosTrejos, 1996, p. 53; translation mine). The connection between 
national belonging and high school success was also drawn on the cover 
of a rulebook, which all students were required to purchase. The back 
cover of the book displayed numerous quotes from educators, philoso- 
phers, and the Bible, meant to inspire students. One slightly altered 
quote among these was written as fol lows: 

Ask not what your country (H i gh School ) can dofor you, ask what you can 

dofor your country (High School). - J .F. Kennedy 

Should the above teachings be insufficiently effective, there were 
signs post edthroughoutthecampus reminding students of disci pi ineand 
cleanliness. A wooden shingle hung near the administrative office 
declared, "CLEAN HIGH SCHOOL: GOOD DISCIPLINE, "suggesting 
that this was a causal relationship. The blackboards in two classrooms 
werestenci led with thephrase, "CLEAN LI NESS— UNI FORM— ATTEN- 
DANCE."This shows that tied in with the general concept of discipline, 
and, perhaps, considered to be indicative of it, was the uniform. 

Dress Code and a Uniform C itezenry 

Though uniforms can be helpful in erasing markers of social class, in 
this particular school, they may have been taken too far. Going beyond 
an equal izing mechanism, they ultimately served toexacerbatefinancial 
strain for some. Above all, the uniform served as another way of 
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regulating the uniformity of citizens. Though uniform use does not 
necessarily restrict freedom, the excessive regulation of it, to the point 
of creating excess expense, may defeat its purpose. In this manner, once 
again, high school practices and policies further privileged the already 
privileged. As shall become apparent through the following examples, 
some teachers linked questions of uniform usage directly to those of 
citizenship and general moral fiber. When graduating sixth graders 
visited the high school to aid them in their decision of whether or not to 
attend secondary school the following academic year, they received a 
pamphlet, which described (optimistically) all thattheschool hadtooffer 
as wel I as u n i for m gu i del i nes. T hese conci se gu i del i nes were as fol I ows: 

Young ladies: 

- Blue knee-length skirt 

- Blue pants with belt loops 

- Light blue shirt with school crest applique 

- Black shoes with shoelaces 

Gentlemen: 

- Blue pants 

- Light blue shirt with school crest applique 

- Black shoes with shoelaces 

- Black belt 

T h i s was su pposed to be suff i ci ent for t hem to a r r i ve i n proper u n i f or m 
on the first day of high school. Select teachers who punished students for 
improper uniform use in thefirst month of school did so on the basis of the 
assertion that students had guidel i nes for proper uniform use. H owever, 
at the staff meeting held two weeks into the school year, there was a 
detailed discussion of what constituted proper uniform use. These details, 
upon which teachers evaluated student uniform use (a component of 
students' conduct grades), were far more detailed than those originally 
outlined. The changes addressed the specific placement of hemlines, 
measurements of seam allowances and waistbands to thecenti meter, the 
number and placement of pockets, approved collar style, the number and 
pi acement of darts, the preferred shape of ski rts, the appropri ate texture 
of socks, the placement of zi ppers, and accepted shoe style. 

Teachers at the meeting noted that this description contained some 
problems. Some pointed out that if a skirt had the required number of 
darts, it would not be straight, thus violating another stipulation. A 
guidance counselor protested that some parents had already bought 
uniforms that did not follow these exact specifications. A few teachers 
responded, 'T oo bad. Whotold them togoget thei r pants made accordi ng 
to another style?" Others said that any student who could afford boots 
could afford to go get a pai r of offici al I y approved shoes. 
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Several teachers had questions about the uniform. One asked for 
more details, "If a girl's pants don't have a waistband, is she absent?" 
"Y es," repl i ed the Pri nci pal . Another teacher asked about the configura- 
tion of belt loops and whether or not it wastruethat if a girl's pants had 
two strips of fabric crossed over one another to form an X at the back of 
her waistband (instead of a single, straight belt loop at the back I ike all 
the others around the waistband) the wearer should be marked absent. 

I ndeed, it was true. Similarly detailed discussions of undershirts and of 
apparel appropriateto vocational workshops ensued. Afteradebateabout 
the use of blue jeans in outdoor, vocational classes, a vocational teacher 
asked if it would be acceptableto bend the rules and allow students doing 
outdoor labor to wear caps for sun protection and cancer prevention. This 
became a topic of debate and, agai n, the consensus was that this would 
pavethewayfor numerous uniform abuses and should not be permitted. 
An hour and a half was spent on the uniform discussion— approximately 
four or five times the amount of time spent on any other topic at the staff 
meeting, such as grading, testing, or special education. By far, more 
teachers spoke on the topic of uniforms than any other. The decisions 
made at this meeting regarding the official uniform were eventually 
printed in a rulebook. This book was finally madeavailabletostudents 
(for a price) three months into the school year— three months after they 
began to be graded for proper uniform use. 

However, before the guidelines were revealed in their final form to 
students, a committee of four teachers (al I of whom were part of thecl ique 
led by the self-proclaimed pillar) met with the Principal to discuss the 
specifics as they would be printed. I also attended this meeting. They 
discussed the uniform rules one by one, at length. Apparently, several 
issues merited greater discussion. On the topic of uniform shoes, the 
Principal asked if anyone had seen the stylish high-heeled, Spice Girls- 
influenced tennis shoes being worn by some girls in PE class. He 
wondered aloud how a girl could run in those. They were not, however, 
outlawed in the written rules. I n thefirst few weeks of school, I talked to 
a student whohad not purchased tennisshoes, but whose regular uniform 
shoes were sturdy and would allow her to run. She was marked absent 
for her uniform infraction. Her classmate, clad in footwear a la Spice 
G i r I s— whose shoes were, techn i cal I y, bei ng marketed as ten ni s shoes— 
was not considered in violation of the rules. The entire discussion lasted 
nearly an hour, and the results werefinally printed in the rulebook. The 
final ruleswerestrictinprohibitingjewelryorcaps, specifyingtheproper 
colors of hair accessories, outlawingthe use of makeup, defining which 
hairstyles were acceptable for boys, and other sundry details. 

J ust as sever a I teach er s vi ewed ci t i zen f or mat i on as a cr uci a I el ement 
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of their job, so, too, did they see uniform enforcement. These teachers 
expounded various philosophies regarding the uniform. According to a 
traveler pillar, "Coming to school in complete uniform is first and 
foremost for a student." For another, the role of the teacher included 
instilling values in students, and those values included not wearing 
shirttails untucked, having an appropriate hair cut, and following the 
uniform guidelines. She specified the importance of not having back 
pockets in the patch style and of having the proper socks. A third 
considered herself strict, so far as the uniform was concerned, because 
"this will be of use to them as future working citizens because they will 
have to follow certain rules." A Ritena pillar, when I asked if she 
conducted frequent uniform inspections, responded, "Constantly. It’s 
part of my personal ity— as an educator and as a founder." She expl ai ned 
that in her classes, shirts must be tucked in. She also spoke of the 
importance of coifed hair. "Personal presentation is part of one's person- 
ality. We are judged for our appearance." There is a certain amount of 
val i di ty to her cl ai m about bei ng j udged by appearance, as students often 
I aughed at thisteacher for the lipstick that constantly adorned her teeth. 

Another teacher that resided in Santa Rita said, "For me, [the uniform] 
is important, for the identity of the student— within and outside of the 
institution." A teacher that formed part of the pillar cliquetold students 
that those whofai led to tuck in their shirts would "lose out on theconduct 
gr ade an d a I so beca use you don 't I ook good . 1 1 [ ref I ects] f i 1 1 h i n t he person . ” 
For yet another teacher, uniform use also seemed toreveal disorderlyor 
immoral conduct in a person. I n one instance, shecommentedthat a given 
student was walking strangely with her shirt untucked and implied that 
drug use might be the root cause of both offences. 

Other members of t hi s same cl i que of teachers were I ess strict about 
students’ uniform use. One of these noted that she did want students to 
have shirts tucked in or wear expensive jewelry, but she did not mark 
studentsabsentfor uniforminfractions. Another realized that therewere 
economic considerations in requi ring such strict uniform use. Shetalked 
about students whocametoschool smel I i ng I i kesmokeas a result of thei r 
mothers washing their only uniform daily and drying it over the wood- 
burning stove. Shesummed up her perspectiveon the uniform by noting, 
"there are val ues that are more i mportant than this." Another from this 
group of teachers said, "For me, the uniform is not so important as 
behavior, their way of being, and the manners that a student has." I n 
contrast to some of her peers, this teacher did not see the uniform as 
either reflecting or determining the qualities she listed. 

Generally speaking, the rookie traveler teachers were more aware 
ofthepotential valueof uniformsin maskingeconomicdifferencesamong 
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students as well as the economic constraints placed on studentsthrough 
"proper" uniform use. One young, traveler teacher considered that the 
uniform was appropriate 

not only in the high school, but in the public education system. The 
uniform is a requirement, in an underdeveloped nation such as ours, 
where there is no money for the purchase of not just uniforms, but 
clothing. The uniform permits a lesser social division among students. 

I believefirmlyintheuniform.... But I disagreewith being so formal and 
demanding in the use of the uniform. 

This teacher distinguished between the need for a basic uniform and 
extreme attitude of some teachers, leading to the inspection of under- 
shirts. Some of his peers held similar views. Another young, traveler 
teacher said that at first he was strict on the uniform issue, but he soon 
realized hecould not be. "Many, duetotheir economic situations, could 
not get shoes or the off i ci al t-sh i rt ." A young R i teno teacher thought that 
the uniform was important, but there were some details of it, "which are 
only meant to complicate the situation. "Another young, Ritenoteacher 
explained, "I don't care how you come to cl ass [with regard to dress], I 'm 
concerned that you docometocl ass to study." Hedid note, however, that 
he asked girls to remove earrings, telling them they did not need those 
to be pretty. A young traveler teacher stated, with regard to her 
philosophy on uniforms, "I couldn't care less. I 'm someone who doesn't 
careabout uniforms, as long asthestudentcomestoclassand learns, that 
is what is fundamental. But here[uniform infractions] area sin!" 

These philosophies on uniforms seemed to reveal two distinct under- 
lying purposes of the uniform. For many of the veteran generation, the 
uniform was necessary to project order and good personal presentation. 
Some members of this generation agreed with this, and focused on shirts 
being tucked in (something students could do regardless of economic 
situation) but recognized that it was easier for wealthier studentstocomply 
withtheexact specifications, and, thus, punished students less frequently 
or severely for uniform violations. The rookie generation of teachers, on 
theother hand, vi ewedthepurposeof uniforms asa social equalizer. Some 
of these recognized that the actual uniform guidelines were, at times, 
ineffective, if not contradictory, tothis purpose. 

Some noted that in spite of uniform guidelines, the poorer students 
were identifiable as such duetotheir uniforms. The smell of smoke, the 
lingering presence of perforated, threadless seams fitted to previous 
owners, and thefaded shade of older uniforms revealed this stigmatized 
status of the poor. I n some cases, requiring students to purchase new 
uniforms or alter ones made prior to the publication of the official 
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guidelines only exacerbated the economic situation the uniform was 
meant to both ease and mask. On certain occasions, uniform inspections 
revealed hidden indicators of wealth, which the uniform was meant to 
suppress. Teachers who asked students to pull down a t-shirt collar to 
reveal a gold chai n or open a shi rt todi splay a more expensive under shi rt 
drew attention to the markers of wealth, which the use of uniforms was 
supposed to render invisible. 

Various students addressed these same concerns. I n one interview, 

I asked four students from N ambue what they thought of the uniforms. 
They all made faces. Following this, one explained, "it doesn’t seem 
right. Sometimes one has [economic] needs and has to confront those 
in high school. Teachers don't have compassion. "This student specifi- 
cally pointed to the rule about proper sock color as indicative of the 
extremity of the uniform rules. Other students from the reservation 
told me that in their vocational classes (such as cow milking or 
horticulture), they got their uniforms dirty. This meant that they had 
to wash them daily (si ncethey did not have mul tipi esetsof the uniform) 
and dry them by i ron, causi ngthem tosmel I i n such a way that revealed 
their ownership of only one uniform. 

It was not only students from the reservation who protested the 
excessive enforcement of uniform requirements, however. One seventh 
grade student spent a day in fear when she realized that in the dark, at 
3:45 a.m. when she got dressed (in order to catch the bus at 4:30, i n ti me 
for a two-hou r ri de to school ), she had put on green socks i nstead of bl ue 
ones. H er trepidation was caused by thefact that she had class that day 
with the teacher for whom uniform inspections were "part of her 
personality." After a class in which the guidance counselor scolded two 
girls for their frequent absences, I talked to them about the causes of 
these. The girls responded that they did not skip class or get sick much. 
Their absences were due to the inappropriate color of their hair ties. 

Another student, while waiting for the school bus with me, lifted up 
her pant leg to reveal that her blue socks had a small argyle pattern on 
the ankle. She explained, "I could be marked absent for this." She noted 
that the previous week she had been marked absent once for her lack of 
a school crest on her sleeve, and once for wearing make-up. Her teacher 
had spent approximately twenty minutes (of a forty minute class) 
inspecting uniforms that day. On a different occasion, after watching 
other studentsalsoreveal small patterns on their socks and perform their 
practiced technique of lifting the pant leg in a particular way during 
i n spect i on s so as to not get ca u ght , I asked t h i s st u dent a bout sock- rel ated 
resistance strategies. Trying to determine whether or not aberrant sock 
use constituted resistance, I asked why she wore different colored socks, 
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knowing that she could be marked absent for it. She replied, "I n part, 
because it is really stupid that they go around checking our socks.'Then 
shenotedthat if astudent had littlemoney, it was also stupid that they 
should havetospend the little money they had on bluesocks. Finally, she 
added that by that point in the year (eight months into the school year), 
teachers werechecking uniforms I ess frequently, soshewas morelikely 
to get away with it. This student added that most students wore socks 
with designs on them, but implied that not all got caught equally. She 
commented, "I don't know why they don't treat everyone the same." 

As with other situations in school, whogot caught violating uniform 
rules was a subjective matter. Certain students from elite, Riteno 
families wore make-up consistently, sometimes even applying it in cl ass, 
and I never saw them get rebuked for this, while the Nambuesena 
student noted that shedid get marked absent for it. A Nambuesena was 
told to buy a new pai r of shoes after her parents a I ready bought her a new 
pair, which turned out not to be in keeping with the uniform guidelines 
published after her purchase. A Ritena student, daughter of the shoe 
merchant in town, wore identical shoes to the Nambuesena's for the 
duration of the school year. 

U n i f or m i n spect i ons su ch as t h at descr i bed a bove were most common 
toward the beginning of the year, but I continued to witness them 
throughout the year. I n his discussion of discipline and the training of 
docile bodies, Foucault asserts that 

The meticulou sness of the regulations,thefussi ness of the inspections, 
thesupervision ofthesmal lest fragment of lifeandofthebody will soon 
provide, in the context of the school, the barracks, thehospital, or the 
workshop, a laicized content, an economicor technical rationality for 
thismystical calculusof the infinitesimal and the infinite. (Foucault, 
1979, p. 140) 

Inspections in school were at their fussiest when it came to the 
uniform. I n fact, it was outlined to teachers as part of their job. Late in 
the year, the Principal scolded teachers at a staff meeting for inspecting 
uniforms less frequently than at the beginning of the school year. A 
teacher explai ned, understandably, that she and her col leagues had too 
many tasks to do, what with trying to find an open classroom everyday, 
having to locate the key to that room, not to mention giving tests and 
educating students, without having to inspect uniforms, as well. Other 
teachers, however, needed no scolding to get this job done, as they, too, 
saw it as oneof thei r pri mary responsi bi I ities. U niform checks could take 
between five and twenty minutes of classtime, depending on the thor- 
oughness of the inspector. Combined with the time taken in locating a 
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room and its keys, and cleaning the room at the end of class, uniform 
inspections left relatively littletimefor school work. 

One male traveler teacher from the pillar clique announced to his 
studentsthat, 'You needtobein uniformandyou knowthat ifyou'renot, 
you're absent." He proceeded to have students stand, one by one, to 
inspect their uniforms. He asked some to lift their pant legs to expose 
their socks. One girl was caught wearing beige socks. The teacher asked 
her, "And your socks?!"Thegirl explainedthat shecouldn'tfind her blue 
ones. The teacher scolded her, "Are you disorganized? Because that 
comment suggests to me that you are disorganized. Are you disorga- 
nized?" For this teacher, apparently, an orderly uniform reflected an 
orderl y person . T he teacher expl ai ned to the cl ass the negati ve effects of 
absences on their grade in his cl ass as well as on their conduct grade. He 
asked students to consider a scenario: "I magi ne if you failed because of 
your socks. " 1 1 seems a ri di cu I ous fate, but one that cou I d cert a i n I y occur . 
A Nambuesena parent talked to me about how her son was refused 
entrance to the school by the guard one day on account of his beige socks 
and his lack of a school crest on his sleeve. 

The results of these uniform checks and the conduct grade taking 
uniform use into account were varied. Some teachers credited theconduct 
grade with i mprovi ng uniform usageand di mi nishi ng uniform viol ations. 
Others I amented the i ncrease i n students tucki ng i n thei r shi rts publ i cl y, 
with noapparent qual ms about unzi ppi ngthei r pants and openi ngthef ront 
placket slowly, displaying underclothes, unabashed. Teachers comment- 
ing on this did so without acknowledging a direct connection between this 
practiceand the i ncr eased strictness i n uniform vigi I ance. Another result, 
though, was an increased sense of teacher power. Teachers could use 
uniform i nfractions to suspend students, and some did. 

At a staff meeting in the second month of the school year, certain 
teachers complained about Rolando, an infamous "bad kid. "Though his 
name was mentioned frequently in staff meetings, in this particular one, 
it was noted in connection with a discussion of uniforms. Teachers 
asserted that thi sstudent was a bad exampl efor other students dueto hi s 
uniform misuse (among other reasons), marked by the black undershirt 
he wore, rather than an acceptable white one. They added that he also 
drew devils and wrote explicit messages on the desks and walls. His 
graffiti, however, was not to be the root cause of his punishment. 
Teachers asked about uniform infraction rules and confirmed that each 
uniform violation constituted a "light flaw, "that two "light flaws" equaled 
a "graveflaw, "and that three"graveflaws" could result in expulsion. The 
Principal protested theuseof the word "expulsion, "replacing it, instead, 
with "interruption of classes." He explained that "expulsion" was not 
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al lowed and could becontested in court. Theactual punishment was more 
aki n tothat known as "suspension," i n publ icschool systems i n theU nited 
States, but often resulted in a more permanent leave. 

Atthe staff meeting in question, teachers determined that Rolando 
alreadyhadtwograveflawsandthatwithone more, he cou I d be expel I ed . 
Twoteachers agreed, on thespot, toreport him individual lythefol lowing 
day, citing his uniform as the reason for his punishment. They said that 
hisshirtwasalwaysuntuckedandheworeablackundershirt,sohecould 
be suspended on those grounds. Some teachers also used the uniform to 
control student invol vement in certain activities. Students out of uniform 
were not al I owed totaketests or part i ci pate i n ci vi c acts. This was evi dent 
in student elections, wherethefocuson citizenship format ion and proper 
uniform use mixed in a splendid pageant of patriotism. 

The N ation W rit Small: 

Student Elections and the Performance of Patriotism 

In Costa Rica, the national trend in leadership is that prominent 
government officials, including numerous past presidents, have been 
elites descended from Spanish conquistadors (Biesanzetal., 1999, p. 78; 
Stone, 1978, pp. 24-25; Stone, 1990, pp. 111-112). Student elections 
mi rrored thistrend as students whosefami lies could tracetheir ancestry 
to prominent families from Spain were central figures in the student 
elections. Once again, those who upheld the Costa Rican image of ideal 
citizenry through whiteness, wealth, and dominant religion embodied 
ideal citizenship. Though thehigh school officials estimated that traveler 
students constituted 80 percent of the student body while students from 
Santa R ita comprised the remai ni ng 20 percent, the rol I sheets reflected 
a different reality. In recording the place of origin of each student 
registered at the beginning of the 1999 school year, it became clear that 
41 percent of students resided in Santa Rita while 59 percent were 
travel ers. E vi dent I y, the 80:20 rati o morecl osel y ref I ected the proporti on 
of poorer students to those that were from the wealthy, white, Catholic 
families in Santa Rita (which by nomeans constitutedtheentiretyofthe 
Riteno populace). 1 1 was a selection of students from that 20 percent that 
held prominent positions in the student elections. 

Students held elections three months into the school year. This 
process involved students forming parties that ran on platforms of their 
maki ngandrespondingtoanonymousstudent questions. A groupof school 
black sheep formed a party and teachers, though some discouraged this 
participation, could not stop it. One student commented that perhaps 
teachers should encouragethesestudentstoget more involved in campus 
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liferatherthancriticizetheirpartici pation. Classes werecancel led toal low 
time for campaigning and elections. The process was announced to 
students whowereurged,bythePrinci pal, toappreciatethevotingsystem, 
becausenot al I students I ivei n democracies characterized byfreeelecti ons. 

A social studies teacher provided information on the voting process, 
whi ch was to be "secret, universal , and obi igatory. Thestudent that does 
notvotewill be reported to all his/her teacherstotakethis intoaccount 
in their class participation grade and attendance, because the one that 
does not vote will be [counted] absent.” Students needed to purchase 
identification cards (thepriceof free elections, evidently) to present at the 
votingtables. Heremindedstudentsthattheyneededtobeinfull uniform 
tovote, thus drawing attention, once again, tothelink between uniform 
and proper citizenshipperformance.Theresultsoftheelections included 
thevoti ng i n of a Riteno-domi nant party that i ncl uded thedaughter of the 
actual (regional)governmentrepresentative. Past student governments 
i ncl uded thechildren of teachers and prominent Ritenos. It was generally 
expected that the president would have money, should he or she not be 
abletoraisefundstofulfi 1 1 campaign promises. Thus, social classwasalso 
relevant toideal citizen status. An even moretelling display of citizen- 
ship, however, took place around I ndependence Day. 

It began threeweeks prior to I ndependence Day, reached its peak on 
September fifteenth, and its aftermath linger ed for atimefollowingthis 
patriotic rite. Each stage of this process also shed light on what seemed 
to constitute a proper citizen and how the school was involved in its 
formation. Three weeks before I ndependence Day, a memo made the 
rounds from class to class to announce the imminent beginning of 
marchi ng practice and Civic Week in antici pation of I ndependence Day. 
The memo explained that marching practice was obligatory. Students 
who failed to attend these activities and perform their patriotism 
appropri atel y wou I d havet hei r ci vi cs grades I owered. A teacher read the 
memo aloud to his students and added, "So everyone has to march by 
force, got it?" I n other words, the celebration of freedom was obligatory, 
and patriotism was to be graded in school. Though I found the idea of 
forced, dictated observance of democracy to be ironic, I heard no student 
criticisms of the irony. Complaints about marching, however, were 
widespread. I nspiteof thewarningof a I owered civics grade, such wasthe 
frequency of students escaping marching practice, given its being the 
height of uncoolness, that the school administration began to threaten 
"deserters" with expulsion. 

Throughout the weeks of practice and the I ndependence Day parade, 
itself, most students marched in squadrons in their regular school 
uniforms. Others, though, participated in special squads. The honors 
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students would leadtheparade, followed by thestudent body, punctuated 
by squadrons with special talents or appearance. A boys’ and girls' 
squadron of "cadets" wore uniforms of their own design, for this event 
only, and added fancier steps to their marching. A group of girls called 
"escorts," cl ad i n costly outfits custom made for this event only, paraded 
in short skirts, blouses, ties, and ballet slippers. Similarly, the baton 
twirlers had to buy special boots and have short dresses and hats made 
especially for the parade. Finally, the band, commonly called the 
"espantaperros"— or dog scarer (and once referred to derogatorily as 
aquella mongolada, roughly, "that bunch of retards")— was comprised of 
students designated to pi ay instruments, and who were not particularly 
enthusiastic about participation in this lower status squadron. They 
marched, wearing their regular uniform pants with a strip of masking 
tape down each pant leg (if not a white strip sewn on) and white dress 
shirts that students were assumed to own anyway. The squadrons of 
prestige were those that required special regalia that was, most often, 
quite costly. Most students got to choose to participate in a special 
squadron, as longastheir popularity and financial situation would permit 
it. I n contrast, the Vice Principal chose the baton twirlers on the basis of 
their beauty, and three of the original ten dropped out of that squadron 
for financial reasons. Thus, seemingly, those who could afford to do so 
demonstrated citizenship most enthusiastically. 

One week priortothemuch-anticipated parade, "Civic Week" began 
in school. During this week, in addition to the cancellation of afternoon 
cl asses to allow for marching practice, the first two lessons of each day 
werecancel ed to providetimeforcivicactivities.TwoRitena teachers and 
one non-Ritena teacher organized the events and chose the student 
leaders of Civic Week. The opening ceremony began with the flag 
raisings, national and provincial anthems, and pi edges to the flags that 
would takeplaceeach morni ngduri ng Civic Week. Thosein charge of flag 
raisingsand pledges, thusdemonstrating proper citizenship, werealmost 
invariably white students from Santa Rita, selected by the teachers in 
charge. FiveRiteno students (four of which were white) then presented 
their thoughts on particular civic values. One student presentation on 
solidarity included the opinion that both discrimination and militarism 
must be eradicated to achieve peace in the world. This, too, smacked of 
ironyasthefavorite, predominantly whitestudents stood as examplesto 
their classmates that morning, and because afternoon classes would, 
once again, be canceled for military-style marching practice. 

Thefol lowi ng morni ng, thesamefl ag-raisi ngs and pledges took pi ace 
by representatives of the same race and town of origin as the previous 
day's partici pants. The speeches and fl ag-raisi ngs i ncl uded some of the 
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same students as the day before. This day, the mai n address was given 
by a white, Ritena teacher's daughter, whotal ked about various symbols 
of the nation and she spoke of the need to preserve democracy. On the 
thi rdday of Civic Week, Adrian, whohad partici pated i n the previous two 
days’ activities, ledtheentireceremonyfortheday with much pomp and 
ci rcumstance. After the anthems were sung, select teachers compl ai ned 
of poor student participation and behavior during that activity, and one 
shouted to Adrian to let students know that "the national anthem is not 
to bedanced to. "Adrian complied and then made a statement that could 
beinterpreted as either the fruits of successful inculcation ofthetropes 
of leadership in educational public speaking or as an ingenious ritual of 
reversal. Adrian urged his fellow students to sing louder, "Because in 
some countries, they don't have national anthems." 

On theday of the parade, the pri mary R iteno (predomi nantly white) 
fl ag beari ng honor students led thehigh school intothe parade route. The 
male spectators behind me commented on which of the honor student 
gi rlswereattractive. They followed with thesa me sort of analysisfor the 
baton twi rl ers and t he escorts as these subsequent! y entered the parade 
route. The band and the bulk of thestudent body passed by without much 
hoopla. The female cadets were the penultimate act, and second-biggest 
attraction. The main attraction, and last act, however, was that of the 
malecadets, with al I thei r sped al ized steps, fol lowi ng commands barked 
out, military style, by a peer. 

Some of the students who did not partici pate in the actual I ndepen- 
dence Day parade were punished severely. Three students who were 
J ehovah's Witnessesdid not march duetothei r rel igion, which prohi bited 
such behavior. However, theschool’s administrators, fervently patriotic, 
did not accept this excuse. These students were told to march or pay the 
consequences. They did not march, and the penalty varied for each one, 
as I shall address shortly. 

Religion and National Belonging 

Costa Rica's official national religion is Roman Catholicism, though 
theconstitution guarantees freedom of religion and manyother religions 
are represented within the nation. The predomi nance of Catholicism in 
the high school mirrored its privileged position in the nation. This was 
evident in the existence of Catholic catechism as an item of official 
curriculum, in proportionsof religions practiced by students, and in that 
both teachers and students viewed Catholicism as the norm. The 
Principal reported that therewere no problems with religiousdiscrimi- 
nati on on campus si nee 99 percent of the student body was Cathol i c. F or 
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that different one percent, however, theschool'sCatholicfocus may have 
proved trying, as several individuals viewed non-Catholic religions not 
only as different, but as contrary to national goals and in opposition to 
performances of citizenshi p. 

One of the students who did not march in the parade was Catalina. 
Shewassuspendedforafewdays, but her suspension turned permanent, 
asshe never returned toschool . One Ritena teacher expl ai ned Catal i na's 
lamentablesituation as resulting from her religion. This teacher told me 
that Catal i na'sfami ly 

has a ver y stra nge rel i gi on , so I th i nk th at her probl em started there. T hey 
can't go to a parade, they can't sing the national anthem, they can't 
partici patei n anythi ng. Shecan't participatei n a ton of thi ngs because she 
is of another religion. So this prevents her from being a regular student. 

I n this instance, thel ink between "regular students" (thestandard against 
which all others are measured) and "Catholic students" isclear. Though it 
is not unusual that a vast majority constitutethe norm, the consequences 
of difference seemed to be severe for the religious minority. 

Thefateof I leana, thesecond student whodid not march for rel igious 
reasons, was discussed at a monthly staff meeting. The Principal noted 
that I leana's parents said that she did not haveto attend civics cl ass (a 
required class for all students, and taught as a component of social 
studies), sing the national anthem, or say pledges of allegiance (to the 
nati on or to the provi nee), because it went agai nst thei r rel igious bel iefs. 
ThePrinci pal's explanation was foil owed by raucous, prolonged laughter 
on the part of several members of the teaching faculty. As the laughter 
died down, oneteacher declaredthat I leana'sfather must be crazy. Some 
doubted that the family truly practiced a different religion and accused 
them of merely trying to get their daughter out of school work. I leana's 
aunt (a teacher) then commented that her niece's family members, 
indeed, were practicing] ehovah's Witnesses. 

A singular Ritena teacher final lyspokeon behalf of I leana. Shenoted 
that the Costa Rican constitution guaranteed freedom of religion, so, 
therefore, it was permissiblefor I leana not tosaythepl edges of allegiance 
orsingthenational anthem. ThePrinci pal agreed, butthen saidthatthey 
did havetogotocl asses (such as civics), except for religion class, because 
theMinistry of Education approved exemption from religion classfor non- 
Catholics. Headdedthat if I leana intended toget permission toski pother 
classes, she should attend a "special school." Laughter followed this 
comment, as well. 

ThePrinci pal then notedthat I leana’seousinj acobo, a student with 
a firm (yet relatively undeserved) reputation for being a "bad kid," was 
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also a Jehovah's Witness. More laughter ensued and one teacher, 
suggesting that J acobo was only claiming religious reasons for not 
marching to mask his disobedience, said, "He's a lazy boy, iswhat heis!" 
I n theend, I leana was suspended for one week. J acobo, on theother hand, 
fared worse. Guidance counselors told himthat he would be suspended 
and that he would receive a failing conduct grade. Coupled with poor 
grades i n three other cl asses, this meant that he would I i kelyfai I theyear. 
Though the counselor turned out to be bluffing, when she revealed that 
he would not fail conduct, J acobo, already resignedtofailing, had let his 
poor grades si iptofai I inggradesin hisother cl asses, thussealinghisfate. 

In contrast to these three students, suspended due to their religious 
tenets standing in opposition to the prominent ideals of the school, 
certain other students who also refrained from marching, were not 
punished. Oneyoung woman, considered a good student, was pardoned. 
H er excuse for not partici pati ng i n the parade was that the previous day, 
it rained and she got wet, thus provoking a potential cold. Another 
student with a reputation for bei ng mi schievous (asopposed to "bad" I i ke 
J acobo), and from a respected family, had no excuse. He simply was not 
caught. Others had equally weak excuses, perhaps even less persuasive 
than those reasons presumably upheld by theconstitution, but were not 
reprimanded. One Riteno teacher at the meeting in which thefateof the 
J ehovah's Witnesses was decided stood up for the underdogs. He urged 
that students, i ncl udi ngtheone who "got wet," betreated equal I y tothose 
suspended. He brought the underlying divide to the forefront when he 
noted, 'We can’t just send home the ones that are on the black list and 
not others, just becausetheyaredaddies'girls and mamas' boys. "At least 
one non-Riteno teacher agreed with him, verbally. However, intheend, 
the girl who got rained on was left untouched, as were other students, 
whilethej ehovah's Witnesses received an "interruption of classes." 

Asseen in thecaseofj ehovah's Witnesses in Santa Rita H igh School, 
religion, too, served to define "regular" students - and good citizens - 
from seemingly aberrant ones. I n a subsequent class, a teacher from 
Santa Rita discussed another student whofai led tomarch and noted that 
when hewas warned hewould be punished for not marching, hereplied, 
"No, I don't believein [marching], "The teacher laughed, heartily, as she 
declared, "As if it wereabout believing in it or not!"Thus, it was evident 
that i n the celebration of a democracy said to rest on values such as free 
speech, accordingtoCosta Rica 'sown constitution, there was no room for 
adifferingopinion.J acobo’sandlleana'spunishments(includingsuspen- 
sion and the threat of a lowered conduct grade, tothe point of J acobo’s 
failing the school year) were also tragically ironic. These students were 
suspended as a result of not having marched— an action prohibited by 
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thei r rel igi on— i n a paradecelebrati ngfreedom i n a country that guaran- 
tees various freedoms, includingthat of religion, as was pointed out in 
numerous civic acts celebrating the defining characteristics of Costa 
Rica's democracy. 

Theseethnographicillustrationsdemonstratethewaysin which one 
school attempted to produce a homogenized national citizenry. This is 
consistent with thefi ndi ngsof the body of I i teratureoutl i ned at theoutset 
ofthisarticlewith regard to schools' complicity in racial formation. The 
ethnographicdescriptionsexemplifythewaysin which Santa Rita H igh 
School taught students the rel ati ve val ue pi aced on wh i ten ess and wealth 
and how these were upheld as characteristics of the ideal citizen. Though 
school -sponsored lessons and displays of national belonging may well 
haveservedasa"backdrop"fortheperformanceof national ism, as Garcia 
Canclini (1990, p. 154) asserts, they did not do so equally for all students 
at Santa Rita High School. Though Foucault’s ideas provide a useful 
starting point for analysis, the clear impossibility for all students to fit 
within a narrowly defined image of Costa Rican identity (fortunately) 
renders the school 's homogenizi ng agenda unattai nable i n any compl ete 
sense. Though this homogenizing goal i sun likely to besuccessful, a more 
inclusivecurriculumacknowledgingthe plural ism of Costa Rican society 
could further prevent its monolithic application. Though teachingcitizen- 
ship is not, of its own accord, a damaging plan, its exclusive, implicit 
definition of a Costa Rican citizen only serves to promote the existing 
racist, class-biased hierarchy. I n this manner, the rhetoric surrounding 
democracy at Santa R i ta H i gh School was at di red odds with the pradi ces 
t h at f oregr ou n ded ( a nd somet i mes exacer bated ) st rat i fi cat i on wi t h i n t h e 
school . The ethnographic examples presented here are meant to provide 
a vivid juxtaposition of the explicitly expressed democratic ideals of the 
nation and the evident disparities between races, classes, and religions 
with regard to access to positions of privilege in the nation. 

Santa Rita H igh School events repeatedly lauded democracy in the 
nation and made evident a widespread belief that this democracy 
pervaded the country and the school, itself. At the same time that 
particular school officials taught students the value of democracy and 
repeated a national history of equality and cl assless society, its specific 
(and often ironic) celebrations of that democracy, themselves, demon- 
strated something different. I nspiteofthestrict enforcement of uniform 
usemeanttoequalizestudentsor project an image of homogeneity, those 
students whowerewhite werechosen as leaders, and thosethat had extra 
money to spend on the trappings of exemplary citizenry in the parade 
were prized as ideal citizens, just as those whocould afford thefi nancial 
strain of leadership could be elected. Finally, the rewards of democracy 
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were accorded to t hose whose rel i gi on di d not devi ate from t he domi n ant 
norm. I n short, those who were chosen to exemplify good citizenship 
were those whose privileged positions permitted or perpetuated pre- 
dominant blindness to the cl ass-based, racial, and religious divisions 
that decried the myth of democratic ideals in this Costa Rican school 
setting. Through a variety of means— both taught and performed— 
students at Santa Rita H igh School wereturned into proper citizensor, 
in the event that they did not demonstrate this adequately, were 
punished for that fai lure. This trai ni ng was achieved through a promo- 
tion of discipline and uniformity that was more apt to follow the letter 
of the law than its spirit. Through a variety of lessons, performances, 
and patriotic rituals, school offi cials professed therhetoricof democracy 
with great frequency, all the while promoting and enacting a hierarchy 
based on race, ethnicity, class and religion. 

N otes 

1 I have changed place names as well as personal names for the sake of 
anonymity. 

2 I followOmi and Winant (1986), as well asnumerousothers, in considering 
thatraceisasociallyconstructed category. LikeDaniel Yon (2000), NadineDolby 
(2001), Apple (1993), McCarthy and Crichlow (1993) and others, I take racial 
formation to be a process in which schooling is no innocent bystander. 
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